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of games labor under the overwhelming disad-
vantage of seeing only our game of base-ball, and
that played by paid professionals who mv man-
aged by stock companion, whose sole desire is to
make money out of an exhibition of hall-playing.
Nothing could be worse. These players sure not,
as the stranger might gather from tin* names of
the clubs, as the Chieago, the New York, the
Boston, Ihe Washington Club, men front I hose
particular cities. On llus eonlnuy, there is a
regular traffic in players by the managers of the
clubs, without the least attention to what part of
the country they hail from* They play purely
and simply for their salaries, with no more sec-
tional loyalty than a race horse which runs to-day
for one owner and tomorrow for another* As
their living depends upon their snceess at the
game, one can readily understand their attitude
toward the umpire, toward one another* and
toward the game* They care no more for the
best traditions of the game, or for a sportsman-
like attitude in their play, than a terrier hunting
rats. Nothing could be more debilitating to the
morde of sport than the state of things an above
described. It is true that cricket in England
includes many professionals, but no county
eleven is without iln contingent of gentlemen
players, one of whom is always the captain, and